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dolph was in opposition partly because of his principles and
parti}7 because he was an ambitious young politician who hesi-
tated to commit himself to the Constitution for fear it might
fail and discredit him along with the other delegates.

The great majority of the delegates all had their individual
reservations on various points,, but they were generally united
in the belief that a new and stronger government must be set
up, that the Constitution promised to serve that end, and that
it would be better to agree on some compromises than to hold
out for abstract perfection and perhaps get nothing. They could
not be sure of the future, but they could dare to hope that the
best plans they were capable of now might be realizable then.
In this spirit they had made political and economic compromises,
even compromises that some of them thought immoral and in-
humane. It seemed impossible to make the future world perfect.
It might be possible to give the future world a safe foundation for
its house3 and leave it to posterity, if it would, to model that
house with justice and adorn it with wisdom and goodness.

IV

In the spirit of compromise and of hope the Convention in
its final days worked on rounding out the Constitution. On
August SO they provided for the admission by Congress of new
states into the union. The clause did not say that the new states
would be on equal terms with the older, but in practice they have
been. On that same day the Convention agreed that the United
States should guarantee each state a republican form of g' ->tx-
ment and protect it from invasion; protect it also against u<3'M**es-
tlc Violence/9 if help were asked by the legislature or by the
executive if the legislature could not be convened. In the early
days of the Convention few of the delegates would have con-
sented to a scheme for sending federal forces into a state in
serious disorder* Now nine states voted for it against Delaware
and Man-land.

On August 30 and 31 Carroll and Martin of Maryland insisted
that ratification of the Constitution by the states must be unani-
mous, since ratification would amount to dissolving the Con-
federation; and the Confederation could not be dissolved without
the consent of the thirteen states. But on the vote all the states in